


P R E 


Prea'ch«R. n.f. [prefcheur, Fr. from preach.] 

i. One who difcourfes publickly upon religious fubje£ls. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the company of the 
preachers. Pfalm Ixviii. 11. 

You may hear the found of a preacher s voice, when you 
cannot diftinguifh what he faith. Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeft man. 

One of thofe few that in this town 

Honour all preachers ; hear their own. Crajhaw. 

h.. One who inculcates any thing with earneftnefs and vehe¬ 
mence. 

No preacher is liftuned to but time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to 
put into our heads before. Swift. 

Frea'chment. n.f. [from preach.'] A fermon mentioned in 
contempt ; a difeourfe affectedly foleitin. 

Was’tyou, that teveil’d in our parliament. 

And made a preachment of your high defeent. Shakefp. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text at laft. 

L’EJhrmge. 

PRE AMBLE. n.f. [preambu/e, Fr.] Something previous ; 
introduction; preface. 

How were it poflible that the church fhould any way elfe 
with fuch cafe and certainty provide, that none of her chil¬ 
dren may, as Adam, diffemble that wretchednels, the penitent 
confeflion whereof is fo neceffafy a preamble , efpecially to 
common prayer. Hooker , b. v. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is the fame 
gainfayed or croffcd, no not in thofe very preambles placed be¬ 
fore certain readings, wherein the fleps of the Latin fervice 
book have been fomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors Glut, vifits forbidden, and divers conteftations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out fome petty contentments. JVotton. 

This preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this 
relation. Clarendon's Hijl. of the Rebellion. 

With preamble fweet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryden. 

Prea'mbulary. ladj. [from preamble.] Previous. Not in 
Prea'mbulous. J ufe. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but de- 
flroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts 
upon us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsion. n f. [pre and apprehend.] An opinion 
‘ formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but fuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in fhapes conformable 
to preapprehenftons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PrEase. n.f. Prefs; crowd. Spenfer. See Press. 

A fhip into the facred feas. 

New-built, now launch we ; and from out our preafe 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Cha\ 

Prea sing. part. adj. Crowding. Spenfer. 

Pre'bend. n. f [ preebenda, low Latin ; prebende , Fr.] 

1. A ftipend gianted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s ca¬ 
thedral. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

2. Sometimes, but improperly, a flipendiary of a cathedral j a 
prebendary. 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, were of great ufe, to be of counfcl 
with the bifhop. Bacon. 

Pre'bendary. n.f. [prabendarius, Lat.] A flipendiary of a 
cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. 
Audeon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. Swift’s Lajl Will. 

PRECA'RIOUS. adj. [precarius , Lat. precaire , Fr.] Depen¬ 
dent ; uncertain, becaufe depending on the will of another; 
held by courtely ; changeable or alienable at the pleafure of 
another. No word is more unfkilfully ufed than this with its 
derivatives. It is ufed for uncertain in all its fenfes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others : thus there 
are authors who mention the precarioufnefs of an account, of 
the weather , of a die. 

What fubjc&s will precarious kings regard, 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and confequently 
no privileges but what are precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs is fo very precarious , that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. AddiJ'on's Spell at or. 

He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of youth, fhould 
confidcr by how precarious a tenure he holds thefe advantages, 
that a thouland accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
thefe glories in the duft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Precariously, n.f. [from precarious.] Uncertainly by de¬ 
pendence; dependency; at the pleafure of others. 

Our feene preeartoufy fubfifls too long 
On French tranflation and Italian fong: 


fhaprlian. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 



PRE 

Dare to have fenfe yourfelves; affert the flage- 
Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage? , - n 

Prec a’riousness. n.f. [from precarious.] Uncertainty^’ 
pendcnce on others. The following paffage from a b V 
otherwife elegantly written, affords an example of the jm ’ 
priety mentioned at the word precarious. P rQ " 

Moft confumptive people die of the difeharge they f n i t 
which, with th z precarioufnefs of the fymptoms of an opp r 
diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extravafated matte 
render the operation but little advifeable. Sharp’s Sur 
Precaution, n.f. precaution, Fr. [from precautus & 
Prefervative caution ; preventive mealures. ’ v '■* 

Unlefs our minifters have ftrong affurances of his fallinsu 
with the grand alliance, or not oppofmg it, they cannot Vtoo 
circumfpeCl and fpeedy in taking their precautions againft anv 
contrary refolution. Addifon on the State of the ivj 

To Precaution, v. a. [precautioner , Fr. from the noun 1 
To warn beforehand. '•* 

By the difgraces, difeafes and beggary of hopeful yonna 
men brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. p x £ 

Precedaneous. adj. [This word is, I believe, millakcn by 
the author for preecidaneous ; preecidaneus , Lat. cut or 
before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper fenfe.] previous- 
antecedent. 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 
precedaneous , not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
productions. Hale's Origin f 

To Prece'de. v. a. [pracedo, Lat. precede/-, Fr.] 
x. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, ftill in fear of harm ; 

But harm precedes not fin. Jlliltm. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, 

To what the centuries preceding fpoke: Dryden. 

The ruin of a flatc is generally preceded by an univenai de¬ 
generacy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift. 
2. To go before according to the adjuftmem of rank. 
Precedence. I , [from pracedo Lat .j 
Precedency. J J L r J 

1. The aCt or ftateof going before ; priority. 

2. Something going before ; fomething paft. f . 

1 do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakefp. Ant. imdCutp 

It is an epilogue or difeourfe, to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tol’ore been fain. Sbaktjf, 

3. Adjuftment of place. 

The conftable and marfhal had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. "Hilt. 

4. The foremoft place in ceremony. 

None furc will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whofe portion is imall 
Of prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Alii tons Par. Lift. 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and 
always gave him the precedency. Bowel. 

That perfon hardly will be found. 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d ; 

Yet if another could precedence claim, 

My fixt deifies could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 

Superiority. 

Books will furnilh him, and give him light and fmedrny 
enough to go before a young follower. halt. 

Being diftraClcd with different defires, the next inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedency , in determining 
the will, to the next a&ion. 

Prece'de nt. adj. [precedent , Fr. pratcedens , Lat.] Former; 
going before. 

Do it at once, 

Or thy precedent lervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Clef 

Our own precedent paflions do inftruCt us. 

What levity’s in youth. Shakefp. Timon of JtbmS. 

When you work by the imagination ol another, it is ne 
ceffary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent °F nl0 | l 
of you, that you can do ftrange things. 

Hippocrates, in his piognoflicks, doth make good oo ct- 
vations of the difeafes that enfue upon the nature r { ~ 
cedent four fcafons of the year. , . * 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be fret* 'em 1 
the creation of man. Hale’s Origin of Man 

Truths, abfolutely neceffary to falvation, are lo dear) ‘ 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unlefs we be notoriou 
wanting to ourfelvcs; herein the fault of the judgment is ^ 
folved into a precedent default in the will. ' , 

Precedent, n . f . [The adjedlive has the accent on the 

fyllablc, the fubftantive on the firft.] Any thing tna ^ 
or example to future times; any thing done bciore 

fame kind. , V/ukir. 

Examples for cafes can but direct as precedents omy. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over, ci a hfmrc 
The precedent was full as long a doing. ■■ 

A rcafor 


Shakefp. 


PRE 

A reafon mighty, ftrong and effectual, 

A pattern, precedent and lively warrant - 
For me, moft wretched, to perform the like. 

No pow’r in Venice 
Can alter a decree eftabliftied : 

•Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the fame example. 

Will rulh into the ftate. Shakefp. Merch. of I truce. 

God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not tied 
to precedents , and we cannot argue, that the providences of 
God towards other nations fhall be conformable to his deal¬ 
ings with the people of Ifrae!. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

° Such precedents are numberlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom ; cuftom is a law. Granville. 

Prece dently. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Beforehand. 
Prece'ntor. n.f. [praccentor that, preccnteur, Fr.] He that 

leads the choir. . ,, ^ • - 

Follow this precentor of ours, in Welling and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and never yielding to thofe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to refill and overcome. Hamm. 
PRECEPT, n.f. [precepte, Fr. precept urn, Lat.] A rule autho¬ 
ritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment; a direction. 

The cuftom of leffons furnilhes the very fimplcft and rudeft 
fort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli¬ 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

’Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; 
for it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has refpcCt to, 
fome moral point of do&rine, viz. fuch as concerns our man¬ 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Aylijfe. 
Prece'ptial. adj. [from precept.] Confifting of precepts. A 
word not in ufe. 

Men 

Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelvcs not feel; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paflion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filkcn thread. 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shaitfp. 
Peece'ptive. adj. [preceptivus, Lat. from precept.] Containing 
precepts; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptive , the prophetick and all other 
parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, moft religioufly 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exacl virtue, fo is it 
moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory, which, in 
rcfpe£l of the rewards, and the manner of propofing them, 
is adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The leffon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do any 
thing but upon due confideration. L'EJlrange. 

Prece ptor. n.f. [pnsceptor, Lat. precepteur , Fr.] A teacher; 
a tutor. 

Paflionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children, t.iey will 
not be afhamed to bellow on others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown. 

And thy preceptor of divine renown. Bltrckmore. 

Pr r ce'ssidN. n.f. [from praceda, pracceffus, Lat.] Theaclof 
going before. 

Preci'nct. n.f [preecinftus, Latin.] Outward limit; boundary. 
The main body of the fca being one, yet within divers 
prtcinfts, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
like fort divided into a number of diftindt focicties. Hooker. 
Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his way 
Not far off heav’n, in the precinfts of light, 

DireiSlly towards the new-created world. Milton. 

Precio'sity. n.f [from pretiofus, Lat.] 

1. Value ; precioufnefs. 

2. Any thing of high price. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit 
their predefines, and hath the tuition of the thumb fcarce unto 
the fecond joint. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Barbarians feem to exceed them in the curiofity of their 
application of thefe precitfities. More's Divine Dialogues. 
PRE'CIOUS. adj. [precieux, Fr. pretiofus, Lat.] 

1. Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are moll precious , are neglcfled only 
becaufe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 

I cannot but remember fuch things were. 

That were moll precious to me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thole ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I never faw 

Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But begg’ry and poor luck. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe virtues are rhe hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precious in his light, from whom no fe- 
crets are concealed. Addifon's Spoliator. 

%. Coftly ; of great price : as, a precious Jlone. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 

Deferve the precious bane. Milton, 


Sandys. 

Denham. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


PRE 

■9 Woithlefs. An epithet of contempt or irony. 

More of the fame kind, concerning theie precious falHta 
amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro della valle. Locke. 

Pre'ciously. adv. [from precious.] 

1. Valuably ; to a great price. 

2. Contemptibly. In irony. 

Pre'ciousness. n.f. [from precious.] Valuablenefs; worth* 

^ Its precioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. 

PRE'CIPICE.’ n.f. [fracipitium, Lat. precipice, Fr.] Ahead- 
long fteep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 

And woo your own deftrudtion. Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 
Where the water dalheth more againft the bottom, there 
it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice -, for in the break¬ 
ing of the waves there is ever a precipice. Bacon. 

I ere long that precipice mull tread, 

Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. 

No ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes. 

And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe. 

His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 

Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 

Not to be gather’d but by birds of prey. 

Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good coachmai* 
never drives fo well as when he is drunk; and then fliew 
your Ikill, by driving to an inch by a precipice . Swift. 

Precipitance. ? n.f. [from precipitant.] Ralhhafte; head- 

Preci'fitancy. j long hurry. 

Thither they hafte with glad precipitance. Milton. 

’Tis not likely that one of a thoufand fuch precipitancies 
fhould be crowned with fo unexpected an ififie. Glanvill. 

As the chymift, by catching at it too foon, loft the philo- 
fophical elixir, fo precipitancy of our underftanding is anocca- 
lion of error. Glanvill'1 Scepf. 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indications, re¬ 
flecting rather the acutenefs of diicafe and precipitancy of oc- 
cafion, than the riling or letting of flars. Brown. 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor¬ 
tunity to fend a letter to the fccretary. Gulliver's Travels » 
A rafhnefs and precipitance of judgment, and haftinefs to 
believe fomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. Watts’s Logick, 

Preci'pitant. adj. [prcscipitans, Lat.] 

1. Failing or rulhing headlong. 

Without longer paufe, 

Downright into the world’s lull region throws 

His flight precipitar.:. Milton's Par. Loft, h. ifi, 

The birds herdkfi while they ftrain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 
O’ertakes their fpecd ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. 

2. Hally ; urged with violent hafte; 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curfe their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. 

3. Rafhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and fo violent, 
that it was hard to difeern the rife, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. King Charles. 

Preci PITANTLY. adv. [from precipitant.] In headlong hafte ; 
in a tumultuous hurry. 

To PRECIPITATE, v. a. [pracipito, Lat. precipiter, Fr. in 
all the fenfes.] 

1. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her fon in law, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown reafons, precipitated and banifhed the world into a 
nunnery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton . 

They were wont, upon a fuperflition, to precipitate a man 
from fome high cliff into the fc 3 , tying about him with firings 
many great fowls; Wilkins, 

The virgin front the ground 
Upftarting frefh, already clos’d the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him from the li<rin, 
Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden. 

2. To haften unexpectedly. 

Short, intermittent and fwift recurrent pains do precipitate 
patients into confumptions. Harvey. 

3. To hurry blindly or rafhly. 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear¬ 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be flout and daring, 
it may precipitate their defigns, and prove dangerous. 

Bacon, 

Dear Erythraea, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 

T. ill time fhall lend them better means. 

Than loft complaints. Dedham's Sophy. 

20 ^ 3. To throw 


Philips, 


Pope. 
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